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By Edwin M. Yoder J r. 



Just as we had reluctantly accepted the dull prob- 
ability that President Kennedy died at the hand of a 
single, self-prompting loner. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. fell in a setting that renewed the thirst for conspiracy 
— the feeling that so awful and ramifying a crime must 
spring from a demonic genius to match it. Yet our thirst 
went unslaked at Memphis when James Earl Ray 
pleaded guilty to the murder. Even The New York 
Times denounced the aborted trial as “a shocking 
breach of faith with the American people” — a moment 
of disclosure treated as “a routine murder case.” 
Surely the Times stood on shaky legal ground there, 
but the anguish was widely shared. Could it be imag- 
ined, let alone set down for all time in the history books, 
that Dr. King had been slain by an obscure ex -convict 
a man who":! spent some thirteen of his thirty-nine 
years in prison — acting without pay or prompting? 
The Ray case may yet develop its Mark Lanes, its 
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grassy knoll theories, and its intricate scholasticism 
of conspiracy. But it must do so without the help of 
William Bradford Huie, who argues here that Ray did 
indeed alone murder Dr. King: not for pay, and not 
especially out of seething hate but to establish himself 
on the list of the FBI’s Ten Most Wanted Criminals. 

Ray, writes Huie, regards the Top Ten the way 
people in show business regard Academy Award win- 
ners or . . . fashionable women regard the annual list 
of Ten Best-Dressed Women. Criminals too want status 
— as criminals.” 

Ray s hunger for identity — to be somebody in the 
squalid pecking order of criminality — was ultimately 
his motive, argues Huie, for the crime. It would trans- 
form him from plain James Earl Ray — unwanted 
child, failed military policeman, inept petty criminal — 
to the hero of guardhouse gossips. For on the ladder of 
criminal status-seeking Ray didn’t count; during the 
year that elapsed between his escape in a bread box 
from Missouri State Penitentiary in April, 1967, and 
his arrest in London fourteen months later, Ray could 
not watch his favorite television program The FBI of a 
Sunday evening without wondering why he failed to 
make the Top Ten. After the murder he enjoyed his 
triumph. In a dingy Toronto tavern on the evening of 



April 21, 1968, “J ames Earl Ray, the man nobody ever 
notices, drank vodka and orange juice and watched 
himself elevated by the FBI to the Top Ten. He did even 
better ... A special international category was created 
for him.” 

Whether the public will accept Huie’s assiduously 
constructed account of Ray, the assassin as status- 
seeker, I do not know. We all learned with deep sus- 
picion of his strange peregrinations north and south, 
east and west. Where, we wondered, did he get the 
money, the assistance, the cars? Those who persist in 
asking these questions will want to inspect Huie’s recon- 
struction for themselves. It is too intricate to duplicate 
here. I found it entirely persuasive. 

According to Huie, Ray was far from flush with 
funds, although he had presumably profited from both 
robbery and drug-running, as well as brief employment 
as a dishwasher. Had he had a bit more and kept his 
nerve during the last stage of flight in London, he 
might have made good an intended escape to Por- 
tuguese West Africa, beyond the reach of extradition. 

As for the fancy that Ray was the hired gunman of 
the Klan, or the Cubans, or the Mafia, Huie disposes of 
it authoritatively — one might say cocksurely — on 
grounds that Ray’s criminal career had been “char- 
acterized by ineptitude, often ludicrous ineptitude,” 
making him a poor risk. We have here, then, not a hired 
assassin but an insecure, narcissistic little man who 
struck his kindly employers in Chicago as “such a nice 
man and the proprietor of a ballroom dancing school 
in Los Angeles as “a Southern gentleman”! 

How long Ray might have plotted the killing, how 
deep the germ of it lay, Huie leaves, unsettled. When 
Ray went to Canada in the summer of 1967, he evidently 
meant to skip the continent for good. That he failed to 
get a passport and came back, by then involved in drug- 
smuggling, was the fateful turn of events. And accord- 
ing to Huie, Ray’s visit to Alabama on the eve of the 
fretful 1968 election “certainly did nothing to slow the 
growth of an idea that may have been in his mind since 
1964.’ (In California, he had recruited signers for the 
petition to get George Wallace on the ballot.) It is 
almost certain that by mid- or late March of 1968 Ray 
had begun to “stalk” Dr. King: in Atlanta, in Selma, 
finally in Memphis. 

William Bradford Huie, a veteran of such searches 
through the seamy world of racial violence, has done 
an admirable detective job — with Ray’s purchased col- 
laboration. Detailed as it is, however, the book is finally 
just another banal chronicle of Hannah Arendt’s “ba- 
nality of evil”; one’s final reaction is disgust, not pity 
or terror. 

Huie, moreover, constantly intrudes on the narrative 
to boast of his deductive powers or to deprecate (usually 
after the fact) his invasion of (Continued on page 3 ) 




The assassin 

(Continued from page 1) the privacy of those who 
haplessly crossed Ray’s path. It was, we are to gather, 
a cagey, tough, and cynical deal Huie struck with the 
assassin, having paid him $30,000 for exclusive rights. 
So far did Huie carry his end of the bargain that he 
twice retailed Ray’s doctored accounts (of his prison 
break, and of the Montreal grocery store robbery) to 
Look magazine readers, sensing that they were false 
but wanting to reassure Ray that he would cover him 
in petty lies if they could get at the big truth about the 



murder — a truth which Ray strenuously denies. 

Huie’s journalistic enterprise is admirable, but I 
admit that it makes me uncomfortable to find that a 
man accused of heinous crime must sell his story to 
pay his lawyers. (Not that Ray objected. Arthur Hanes, 
his first lawyer, found Ray more interested in libel suits 
than in preparing a defense to the charge of murder. To 
the last, Ray worried in the modern way about his 
“image.”) 

At all events the book itself, no less than the case, 



leaves us with questions. Huie tells us how he threat- 
ened Ray with the publication of a damaging specula- 
tion in Look, before the trial, if Ray didn’t tell him the 
truth. Ray asked for it no doubt. But when contract is 
pressed to the point of collision with the process of 
trial by jury, I wonder that reputable lawyers would be 
parties to it. Indeed, this curious entanglement of jour- 
nalism, legal fees, and justice needs clarifying — pos- 
sibly more so than the conspiracy theories which, to 
my satisfaction, Huie has well exploded. <3* 




